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not intended to apply to the field of the conflict of laws. In
D'Oench, Duhme & Co. v* Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora-
tion (v) the Supreme Court of the United States held that in
an issue involving a federal, not a state, question, it is un-
necessary to consider whether the doctrine of the Klaxon case
(requiring a federal district court to follow the conflict of laws
rules of the state in which it sits) is applicable where the federal
jurisdiction is not based on diversity of citizenship.

The foregoing discussion of the suggested special treatment
of conflict problems arising within the United States suggests in
turn a particular feature of American conflict of laws, namely,
that, somewhat paradoxically, most of the conflict cases which
engage the attention of American courts are in fact cases which
rise between states of the United States, and that it is in this
field that American writers, with some notable exceptions, have
done their most intensive and valuable work. It is quite under-
standable that in the circumstances there may have been a tend-
ency to develop in the United States a system of the conflict
of laws which is perhaps peculiarly suitable for these intra-
national cases but less suitable for use in international cases.
Fortunately there is no need that American conflict doctrine
should be described by me as "isolationist/' because this has
been done in vigorous terms by Yntema in his contribution to
the Foreword to Rafael's Treatise on the Conflict of Laws, ap-
pearing in the series of Michigan Legal Studies published by the
University of Michigan Press and edited by Yntema (w).

The charge of isolationism is of course not one which may
be made only against American conflict of laws. Isolationism is
also a characteristic to a greater or less extent of other systems of
the conflict of laws, but the nature and the degree of isolationism
vary from country to country. In continental Europe there
exists a multitude of distinct and conflicting national systems of
the conflict of laws, but conflict problems of an international
character arise so frequently that it is impossible for specialists in
the subject in one country to ignore the conflict rules of other

(v) (1942), 315 U.S. 447, at pp. 455, 456: cf. pp. 465 ff. See
also Clearfield Trust Co. v. United States (1943), 318 U.S. 363; com-
ment (1943), 43 Columbia L. Rev. 520; and a note (1946), 59 Harv.
L. Rev. 966, on Exceptions to Erie v. Twnpkins: the Survival of
Federal Common Law.

(w) Rabel, The Conflict of Laws: a Comparative Study, vol. 1
(Introduction; Family Law), 1945. The same adjective "isolationist"
is used by William Draper Lewis, Director of the American Law
Institute, in his part of the Foreword to RabePs book.